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BOOK REVIEWS 



Iuliani Imperatoris. Epistulae, leges, poematia, fragmenta varia, 
collegerunt, recensuerunt I. Bidez et F. Cumont, Paris, 
Soci^te" d' Edition Les Belles Lettres. Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
1922. Pp. 328. 25 francs. 

It is thirty-three years since M. Cumont published his first contribution 
to the study of Julian's letters, Sur V authenticiti de quelques lettres de Julien 
(Gand). This was followed in 1898 by the Recherches sur la tradition manu- 
scrite des lettres de Julien (Brussels) of Bidez and Cumont, a work whose 
classification and description of the MSS of the letters and correction of 
certain traditional titles have been generally accepted. Their rejection of 
letters that had been accepted as genuine by Schwarz, and the introduction 
by Cumont as author of these, and of the notoriously spurious letters to 
Iamblichus, of the sophist Julian of Caesarea, was another matter and will 
be discussed presently. The critical edition of the letters which has now 
appeared was promised by the editors "sans retard" in 1898 and has been 
awaited by all students of Julian. His text had been too long neglected. 
Heyler's monumental edition (1828) will always be valuable for its exhaustive 
commentary, though his Latin version evades all difficulties of interpretation, 
as Latin versions of Greek authors usually do; Hercher in Epistolographi 
Graeci (1873) improved somewhat on Heyler's text; Hertlein (Teubner, 
1876) improved on Hercher's, and his edition, now out of print, has long 
held the field. But no editor before Bidez and Cumont collated all, or even 
all the more important, MSS, or described them, and no scientific classifica- 
tion of them appeared before the Recherches of the present editors. Hertlein, 
to mention only two of his errors due to imperfect collation of the MSS, 
failed to observe, as he might have done from Parisinus 963 that his Letter 
72 is not by Julian, but was written to the emperor by the philosopher Eusta- 
thius, and that Letter 39 was written, not to Maximus of Ephesus, but to 
the same Eustathius. Hertlein's Letter 14, To Libanius, is really only the 
postscript to Letter 74, as he might have learned from the MSS in which they 
appear as one and the same letter. For the compilers of handbooks of 
epistolary rural, who have done so much to confuse the tradition, thought 
that that effusive postscript, a good " type " of the note of thanks for a speech 
by a friend, was more important than the letter, and it was often copied 
separately. Hertlein, like Heyler and Hercher, made the strange mistake 
of following blindly the irrational order of the letters which dates from the 
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Paris edition of 1630 (Petavius). To that collection of 48 letters subsequent 
editors merely added new letters as they were discovered, so that the order 
of the 79 letters in Hertlein reflects no MS tradition, has no chronological 
sequence, and is a medley of spurious and authentic, as Hertlein well knew. 
He was bound by no respectable tradition, for almost every MS contains a 
different arrangement of the letters, and it is impossible to guess at the order 
of the fourth- and fifth-century collections of Julian's correspondence. Hert- 
lein's collection is moreover incomplete, since in 1885 Papadopulos-Kerameus 
discovered on the island of Chalce, near Constantinople, two new MSS, the 
Chalceni, commonly known as X and Y, which, together with other letters 
already known, contained six new letters, of which three, at any rate, are 
important additions to our scanty remains of Julian's vast correspondence. 

The work of Bidez and Cumont has been delayed, partly because for 
both editors it was a parergon. M. Bidez has been occupied with his Vie 
de Porphyie, and his great edition of Philostorgius, and M. Cumont with his 
other historical and archaeological interests. But the editors might truth- 
fully echo Julian's own saying about certain parerga, that they were brought 
to perfection juera fi«'£ovos oTrovSf/s rj irapa tuti to dA.ij#£s ^pya- They have 
revised much of the work so carefully done in 1898 and re-examined the 
importantMSS,and have meanwhile contributed to the journals many articles 
bearing on Julian's text and on allied problems in other fourth-century 
authors. I may note here that since 1898 they have radically altered their 
chronological series of the letters to Iamblichus and others, that they with- 
draw the statement on page 58 of the Recherches that Parisinus 2131 some- 
times contains better readings than Harleianus 5635, and that Cumont does 
not now question the authenticity of Papadopulos 3, To Theodorus, in spite 
of the difficulties which led Klimek and Geffcken to reject it and Asmus to 
rewrite a crucial passage. Their edition was in the press in 1914, but was 
again delayed by the dura fugae mala, dura belli for eight years, and has 
been transferred from the Teubner Library to appear in a far more attractive 
form in the collection of the Association Guillaume Bud6. The present edi- 
tion does not contain much new matter under the name of Julian, but the 
editors include and accept as Julianic following Dessau the Greek edict De 
auro coronario from Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth's Fayum Towns and Their 
Papyri, though those editors and Wilcken (1921) maintain that it is by 
Alexander Severus. The question remains open, but the style at any rate is 
not Julianic. 

The arrangement of the letters by Bidez and Cumont is confusing. The 
first section (210 pp.) of the work is composed of 157 numbered items of 
which only 54 are "letters" (including Greek edicts and rescripts, according 
to the convention) by Julian. The other items, numbered with the letters, 
are (1) Latin edicts from the Codex Theodosianus, which were certainly not 
written by Julian himself, (2) testimonia in the form of quotations from a 
great number of contemporary authors such as Libanius, Eunapius, Ammi- 
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anus, and the historians of the Church. Hence a reference by number to an 
item in this section may refer to one of a great variety of entries. This is 
unfortunate, because we needed a definitive renumbering of the letters to 
replace the well-established numbering of Hertlein. This might have been 
secured by placing the Julianic items first, or by giving a different notation 
to the extraneous material which, with the Latin edicts, amounts to two- 
thirds of the section. Moreover, the order of the Letters is partly chrono- 
logical, partly not. The seven letters on Alexandrian affairs are grouped 
later than the last extant latter from Hierapolis. Nothing is gained by this. 
Julian is throughout imbedded in a mass of testimonia which interrupt the 
reader. For instance 46, To Aetius, would properly be numbered 21, if the 
letters had been given independently of the testimonia. Though I admit that 
the edition is much more valuable as a work of reference because of the 
inclusion of the Theodosian Edicts, which are not generally accessible, I 
would cheerfully barter all the copious extracts from fourth- and fifth-century 
authors, Greek and Latin, sacred and profane, for a few pages of prolegomena 
by the editors. Their brief Latin headings to the letters are disappointingly 
meager. Moreover, they sometimes state too dogmatically what is a mere 
conjecture. For instance, to pass to section IV, the Epistidae spuriae vel 
dubiae (which one reads with relief because they are not interspersed with 
testimonia), No. 201, entitled To Himerius, a certain correction of Hertlein's 
Amerius, is introduced by a few words stating that this is a prefect of Egypt, 
father of Iamblichus the Younger, and known to us from the correspondence 
of Libanius. But in the list of prefects of Egypt, from 328 to 364, the name 
Himerius does not occur, Libanius never mentions this high office in connec- 
tion with the father of Iamblichus, and Schenkl's view, not mentioned by 
Bidez-Cumont, in Bhein. Mus. 72, that if we preserve the traditional title 
of "prefect of Egypt" for this letter the name may be the error of a copyist 
for Hierius who was prefect of Egypt in 364, is at any rate on the safe side; 
we could then continue to assign this decidedly Julianic epistle to Julian. 
The editors, I may say in passing, by classing together "spurious" and 
"dubious" letters do not always make it clear whether they reject a letter or 
merely suspect it, and we do not gather in the present case whether they think 
that Julian as a young man wrote this patronizing letter to their Himerius (or 
Hemerius? the names are often confused in the MSS) who died before 357. 
Hertlein 35 (Bidez-Cumont 198), On Behalf of the Argives, the editors reject, 
agreeing with Keil that it is an cVioroAij ava-rariKr] composed in the first 
century a.d. I agree with Asmus that there are no good grounds for its 
rejection. Since they agree with Keil, why do the editors think the amazing 
view of P. Maas, that the letter was written by the high priest, Theodorus, 
memoratu digna ? The editors still accept the view, originally Reiske's, that 
the fragment of a letter to a priest, which has always been printed with the 
orations of Julian, is an integral part of Letter 63, To Theodorus. The main 
objection to this view is, I think, that in Letter 63 Julian appoints Theodorus 
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high priest, whereas in the long fragment, now printed with 63, Julian is 
evidently writing to a priest who is not of the highest rank, since he alludes 
to the high priest of the district as giving a good report of his correspondent. 
Did Julian delay the appointment of Theodorus till 363 ? On the theory of 
the editors he must have done so, since the fragment alludes plainly to his 
failure to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, which dates it about January, 
363. Moreover, the tone of 3*, To Theodorus, dated 361, and accepted as 
genuine in this edition, does not seem altogether compatible with the admoni- 
tory tone of the fragment. I wish that the editors had included in their 
collection the letter To Themistius, or at any rate the manifesto To the 
Athenians, which would have seemed consistent with their inclusion of the 
fragment from the manifesto to the Corinthians. 

The ingenious view, originally that of Cumont, 1889, that the six spurious 
letters to Iamblichus the Elder, the letter On Figs and the number 100, and 
all the letters that they consider too sophistic in manner for Julian the Emperor 
are by Julian of Caesarea, the Sophist, is again stated, though somewhat more 
cautiously than in 1898. That view has found little favor. Eunapius tells 
us at some length and Suidas and Photius in brief notices, what we know of 
Julian of Cappadocia, as Eunapius calls him. Eunapius was no biographer. 
He wished to make his hero, whether sophist or philosopher, as picturesque 
as possible, and would have been the last to omit any sophist's adventures 
from his scenario. For this Julian of Caesarea, however, whose whole career 
as a teacher of rhetoric was at Athens, Eunapius can stage no adventure more 
thrilling than one of those everyday faction fights of Athenian students, the 
consequent trial of Julian's pupils by the proconsul for disorderly conduct, 
and his triumph through the eloquence of his star pupil. Now the author 
of the letters to Iamblichus (and of that To Sarapion, according to the editors), 
froze in the "Cimmerian gloom" of Thracian winters, endured the woXvrpoiroi 
<rvfx<t>opal of war, siege and exile, lived at Damascus, which he speaks of as 
though he were a native of the place (how does this suit a Cappadocian?), 
longs to return to his native land (nothing could have torn Julian the Sophist 
from the glory of his Athenian chair), and, above all, Athens and his life- 
work there as a rhetorician are never mentioned. Finally, there is not a 
shred of evidence that Julian of Caesarea had the faintest interest in Iambli- 
chus or philosophy. As for Letter 16, To Maximus, to mention only one of 
the other sophistic letters here assigned to the rhetorician, I am convinced 
by its style and by the reference to the ordeal by water of the Celts, for which 
see Julian, Oration 2. 81 D, that it was written by the Emperor, probably 
from Gaul. That the Zeno of Letter 45 (Cumont 58) can be the teacher of 
Oribasius, whose Life we have in Eunapius, seems hardly possible, for that 
Zeno (of Cyprus) lived, says Eunapius, "down to the time of Julian the 
Sophist" who died in 340 a.d., and is therefore too early for a correspondent 
of the Emperor. The complication due to the fact that under Julian there 
were two Sallusts, both pagans, both devoted to literature, and both prefects, 
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one of Gaul, one of the East, is not discussed by the editors, but in their index 
they give Flavius Sallustius as the friend of Julian recalled by Constantius 
from Gaul, later made prefect of the Gauls by Julian and his fellow consul in 
363; while Secundus is the prefect of the East, who went with Julian to 
Persia. There are obvious difficulties about this arrangement, and Ammi- 
anus and Eunapius are of little assistance in clearing them up. Seeck and 
Geffcken take the other view, that Julian after rejoining his friend kept him 
by his side and made him prefect of the East. As for certain Latin edicts 
addressed by Julian to "Sallustius" the editors cannot decide which Sallust 
is meant and therefore in their index assign them tentatively to both men. 
All that we know definitely is (from Ammianus) that the consul of 363 was 
the prefect of Gaul. I gather, also from the index, that on page 257 of this 
edition (Hertlein, Letter 8, To George) Bidez-Cumont think that, in spite of 
the abruptness of the transition, rbv «</>' tinrov drjpSivra 'A\i$avSpov is not 
included in the preceding list of works of microtechnique ascribed by the 
writer to the fifth-century Pheidias. But I see here a real anachronism, and 
a confusion by the writer of the famous Pheidias with the third-century gem- 
cutter Pheidias, whose Alexander (on foot) survives in Furtwangler's col- 
lection. Julian was incapable of such a blunder, and it is surer evidence of 
the letter's spuriousness than any sophistic mannerisms. 

The editors have collected in section III a number of passages from fourth- 
and fifth-century writers, containing sayings of Julian under the heading of 
Apophthegmata, a useful addition to the fragments. Why have they failed 
to give us the Latin speeches of Julian to his troops on various occasions, 
reported by Ammianus ? 

We have now for the first time a complete critical apparatus of Julian's 
letters, and commentators can work more intelligently on the text than was 
possible in the past. There are abundant lacunae and corrupt passages on 
which to exercise ingenuity, for Bidez and Cumont are as conservative in 
their handling of the text as they are revolutionary in their theories of 
authorship. They even ignore in several instances their own earlier 
emendations, brilliant and convincing to some students of Julian as these 
seemed to be, and with rare and perhaps misplaced modesty leave such 
passages as loci desperati. They can therefore hardly be criticized for their 
omission of many suggestions by other scholars, such as Cobet, Hertlein, 
Asmus (e.g., at 380 A his \vkov and at 432 D his kcuvov seem almost certain), 
Buecheler, and Weil. Their own "scripsimus" is far too infrequent. I note 
that on page 111 Asmus anticipated their on? with ek o ti, on page 171 he 
anticipated their i/xtpavGiv; and on page 172 his 6/j.ov should have been men- 
tioned; on page 64 their rirpaywvov ? was anticipated by La BISterie. The 
very meager bibliography includes Allard, that diffuse, unscientific, and 
theologically biased writer, but omits Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus 1914, whose 
commentary and discussion of problems in the letters is of the greatest 
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value; and lacks all reference to the numerous contributions of Asmus, whom, 
however, they mention in their Preface. The Preface deals rather summarily 
with the MSS, the reader being referred to the Recherches. There is an 
excellent index. 

Wilmer Cave Wright 
Brtn Mawr College 



A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by John Edwin Sandys. Third edition. 
Cambridge, 1921. Pp. xxxv+891. 

In a review of the first edition of this work (Classical Philology, VII, 92 ff .) 
the prediction was made that the book would be a great success. This was a 
safe assertion in view of the demand for such a handbook and the obvious 
merits of the work. A second edition was called for in 1912, and the third 
has now appeared. 

The work of revision has been restricted by the desire of the editors to 
retain the original pagination. In only a few cases has the make-up of the 
page and even of the line been disturbed. 

In chapter i ("Geography and Ethnology of Italy") the articles on geog- 
raphy and ethnology are unchanged except for the addition of a few biblio- 
graphical items; in the article on topography the editor has incorporated the 
results of recent excavations and has made the necessary additions to the 
bibliography. In chapter ii ("Fauna and Flora ") the article on invertebrates 
was revised in the second edition; in the third the article on the flora has 
undergone many changes. In chapter iii ("History") the section on chro- 
nology is unchanged; but numerous items have been added to the chrono- 
logical tables, while others have been deleted, changed, or transferred, not 
always without confusion; e.g., page 117, under the year 327, "First plebeian 
Dictator" has been deleted, but "First instance of 'prorogatio imperii'" 
remains; on the following page, however, the editor has inserted, under the 
year 307, "First 'prorogatio imperii' by Senate"; on page 134 under the 
year 14 (b.c.) the gap left by transferring the notice of the monumentum 
Ancyranum to 14 a.d. has been filled by inserting "Privileges conferred on 
the Jews by Agrippa," which repeats the item immediately preceding. 
Chapters iv ("Religion and Mythology") and v ("Private Antiquities") are 
substantially unchanged, except for the addition of a few bibliographical 
items, especially references to Blumner's Privataltertumer. In chapter vi 
("Public Antiquities") the first nine sections contain a few additions to the 
bibliography; in section 10 the description of the process of weaving has been 
rewritten and one or two minor changes are made; the revision in the 
remaining sections is confined to the bibliographies. In chapter vii ("Art") 
the article on sculpture has been revised in a few places, and numerous addi- 
tions have been made to the bibliographies. A few textual changes are found 



